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at present. Even if it was offered at a rent of $400, to force it into use, yet 
sensible men would not erect a dwelling with the chance of being dispos- 
sessed by an effective bid of over $500 in a few years which would involve 
them in a loss. 

The same reasoning may be applied to unoccupied land generally, and, 
while the judgment of landlords is not infallible, yet, in their competitive 
efforts to obtain the Ricardian rent, they are putting the land to the best 
use. It may be further remarked that when the land is within the margin 
for improvements the ultimate purchaser is an improver, and therefore the 
offer of land for sale is an effective effort to improve, the price being very 
generally enhanced by a prospective increase in rent ; but there is no evi- 
dence whatever that free competition is less operative in determining the 
exchange value of land than that of shoes or other commodities. 

While it is true that large gains are often realized in the exchange of 
land, it is also true that the other side of the account shows heavy losses, 
but the single taxers close their eyes to these as firmly as those who regard 
the cornering of wheat as a gigantic wrong close them to the sacrifices of 
the manipulators. It should be noted that nothing which has been said 
above denies the iniquity of the private appropriation of the rent. A care- 
ful study of the subject by the writer leads him to believe that the measure 
for removing the inequity of our social organization is to be found in quite 

a different direction. 

William B. Cooper. 



SING-PO'S CHART. 
The Mandarin Sing-Po was equally renowned for his learning and be- 
loved for his amiability. Besought by a great number of his humble neigh- 
bors to reveal to them the wonders of the world beyond the Poo-Noo-Shan, he 
ascended the loftiest peak of that majestic range, and there drew his famous 
Chart of the World. Within the limits of sight his chart was true, barring 
certain unimportant errors in proportion, due to his inability to reduce per- 
spective to ground plan. For the rest, he drew from memory and hearsay, 
but chiefly from his prolific imagination. Around the circle.of the known 
swept a great ocean, like that which zoned the shield of Achilles. In the 
remotest border of the blue tide were posted at regular intervals, like 
watchmen on Hwangtee's great wall, an array of little islands bearing the 
names England, France, Germany, Russia, America, etc. 

The public exhibition of Sing-Po's chart vastly increased both his fame 
and his popularity, until'at last a series of foreign wars brought with them 
the increased knowledge of the outer world, which has always been war's 
chief recompense for its cruel ravages, from the time of Abraham down to 
Lord Clyde. 

Then turned around the vulgar throng 

To seek for the fool who had told them wrong 

And feartnl vengeance upon his head 

They would have wreaked— but he had fled — 

As other sages may some day flee, 

Where'er they he, who think they see 

The whole of heaven, and earth, and man 

In the little span that they can scan 

From a mountain peaK of their Foo-NooShan. 

Did Sing-Po flee to America? Whether he did or not, his counterpart is 
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here in many capacities. He preaches from the pulpit, he rants from the 
platform, he thunders in the editorial, he lectures in the professor's chair- 
On the stage of Boston Music Hall, a while ago, stood a man whose name is 
known on both sides of the Atlantic, whose unconsidered invectives and 
oracular discourses are sought by great syndicates and devoured by millions 
of eager readers. His subject was Evolution. He held up to scorn the great 
modern system of thought which has done more to emancipate the human 
mind from primordial ignorance and superstition tban any other one agency. 
He kicked it about the stage as if it were a football. He poured upon it 
floods of abusive ridicule. 

The rushing torrent of his eloquence was unobstructed by any but the 
most superficial knowledge of facts. Any youth who had studied the sub. 
ject for one term at school must have wondered at the crass ignorance that 
was unblushingly poured forth into the ears of that great audience. The 
more puerile the arguments, the more sonorous the periods in which they 
were uttered arid the more absurdly extravagant the gestures with which 
they were emphasized. The more intelligent of his hearers must have been 
reminded of the philosophy with which the doctrine of the earth's sphericity 
was first antagonized. " If the earth be round," urged the Sing-Pos of that 
day, "trees must grow downward on the other side; men must stand with 
their feet uppermost ; and pray, what is to prevent the water from pouring 
downward into space?" 

And yet that great Boston audience applauded 1 "Whether in good 
faith or in derision, I cannot tell. 

The number of those whose lif ework is teaching is very large. Clergymen 
journalists, statesmen, artists, authors, are all teachers, and upon all alike 
rests the same great responsibility— to teach only that which is true. Next 
to the ignoble desire for notoriety, perhaps the greatest obstacle to the faith- 
ful discharge of this responsibility is the vast amount of material that is 
demanded from teachers of all classes. Think of the four to twenty or more 
big closely-printed pages of the daily paper, the thick monthly magazins, 
the thousands of volumes yearly issued from the press, the weekly discourses 
from the pulpit, the five or six hours a day in the schoolroom, and judge 
whether, on the whole, Error does not have a better chance for a hearing 

than Truth. 

Edward P. Jackson. 



